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Burch, Johnson Deny F.C.C. Interferes With News 


By CHRISTOPHER LYDON 

Sp«ultoYlwS*»YcctTlmM 

WASHINGTON, Oct 20 — 
Dean Burch, a Republican, xho 
is chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and 
Nicholas Johnson, his fre- 
quently dissenting colleague 
who is a Democrat, joined for- 
ces today in rejecting the 
broadcasting industry’s charge 
that the commission interfered 
with news programing. 

The two commissioners ap- 
peared before Senator Sam J. 
Ervin Jr., Democrat of North 
Carolina, and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional 
Rights in hearings on press 
freedom in which network exe- 
cutives had earlier charged 
the commission with intimida- 
tion and harassment. 

Referring to suggestions by 
Dr. Frank Stanton, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, that the commission had 
threatened subtly to act on Vice 
President Agnew’s criticism of 
the news media, Mr. Burch 
said, “Really. I am a bit dis- 
gusted that Dr. Stanton keeps 
Bringing up this conspiracy 
theory, because it simply won't 
wash. 

“The theory goes like this. 
The Vice President says some- 
thing and the F.C.C. will move 
in and do the dirty work by 
taking away licenses or what- 1 
ever. The only thing wrong 
with the theory is that it’s false 
and Dr. Stanton knows it’s 
false.” 

Dr Stanton replied to Mr. 
Burch in a statement this eve- 
ning. 

"I have* never suggested a 
'conspiracy* between the Vice 
President and the F.C.C.,” he 
said. I have never impugned the 
integrity of the commissioners. 

“I have said that there is 
ample evidence of attempts by 
. — t0 totimi- 
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Dean Burch, F.C.C. chair- 
man, speaking yesterday 
at Senate subcommittee 
hearing on press freedom. 


held the networks and has gone 
out of its wav to avoid be- 
coming the “national arbiter of 
truth." 

In a number of cases that 
aroused angry reaction in Con- 
gress, Mr. Burch said, the com- 
mission purposely refused to 
adopt the role of journalism’s 
judge. 

Included in the cases he men 
tioned were network coverage 
of the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1968 and docu- 
mentaries of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on “Hung- 
er in America’’ and “The Sell- 
ing of the Pentagon.” 

The commission “will not try 
to establish news distortion,” 
he said, “in situations where 
Government intervention would 
constitute a worse danger than 
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here had recently extended — 
notion of “fairness'' in broad- 
casting to support a right of 
reply to commercials for 
leaded gasoline and high-pow- 
ered cars — a move that Mr. 
Burch said could eventually 
shatter the financial base of the 
broacasting industry. 

But in the realm of news, 
as opposed to advertising, Mr. 
Burch insisted that the broad- 
casters could not complain of 
interference. In disputes over 
the accuracy and fairness of 
the news, he said, the com- 
mission has almost always up- 
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fundamental difference, Mr. 
Burch and Mr. Johnson agreed, 
between broadcasting stations 
and newspapers that justifies a 
degree of regulation over radio 
and television that would be ab- 
horrent in the printed media. 

Broadcasters have argued 
that the scarcity of space on 
the radio spectrum on which 
the theory of regulation rests 
no longer holds when there are 
in fact fewer daily newspapers 
than there are radio and TV 
outlets *But Mr. Burch observed 
that broadcasters need exclu- 
sive Government licenses to 
get on the air. whereas “no 
one will stop you from puttin^l 
out a newspaper.’’ 

Mr. Johnson argued the same 

■ a" week “eiTtliaP'I ^"No Government license 
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— — — he “There is nothing com- 

parable in broadcasting to the 
growth of the underground 
press or of suburban newspa- 
pers — and indeed there could 
not be. , . __ j 

“Entry into broadcasting re - 
, lires Governmental permis- 
sion to use a public resource, 
and this fact totally distin- 
guishes broadcasting from 
newspapers.” 
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